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hi* "crisis" specclv -before teav - 
mg Moscow for a few weeks 
H^a\ by the sea- Mr. Krushchev 

fcircN $ ihui 

a situation like tn*s [the Berlin 
arose. i; would be impcrTm^ible 

Kicm to iji tolled hand* H<s- 
Ftaught ihem that when an aggressor 
ibAi he was no: rebuffed he became 
and when, on ihe o&fttrary. he 
buffed he calmed down. 

judge by rccem utterances, Ii 
ais dear enough ihai America's 
K. and Britain's Lord Home 
sc :*ie Russian's reading o: his- 
r tor all ihdr speeches have been 
warnings 10 the would-be 
ssor that any threats would be 
Jen even if it meant war. It all 
is vary impressive, anc what* 
the politicians themselves may 
ak of ihcir respective public per- 
there can be no doubt 
many people in the danger area 
these crises seriously, as is 
td by the large number of 
nans from East Berlin who have 
, coming into the Western half 
city in the past week. (Inei- 
liy ii would be interesting to 
how, many West Berliners 
been leaving their "island" 
or W. Germany proper in the 
spending period s 
far as wc are concerned, we 
that the "Crisis” would be more 
iressive if after all the threats 
warnings, most of the political 
didn't slink off on hunting, 
Bg or swimming holiday s miles 
sty from their seats of govern- 
at! Md certainly even the Press 
iirJe surprisec liiai the West 
postpone further action for 
re than a month, so as to allow 
Adenauer to gel on with his 
etions unnamperec by contro- 
l vcrsi-4 political issues such as the 
faiurc of Germany and Beriin. 

Tnc Guardlm which takes the 
"ends" seriously secs ine world sit¬ 
uation as "more dangerous than at 


Berlin on the Brink? 


any time for the last ten years". 

in one *en*e, indeed. a is more dan¬ 
gerous than cv e r before—for ten years 
ago the Soviet Union had no thermo- 
r. a clear, weapons 

and laments the fact that the West 
will probably take no steps to open 
negotiations until after the German 
elections on September 17. in -six 
weeks’ time. 

And in six weeks the crisis may be* 
come worse, in such a crisis calm is 
essential—the more because Mr. Krush¬ 
chev is deliberately trying to play on our 
nerves. But the greater the delay now. 
the harder it will be for both sides to 
keep calm when the time for ncgoiia* 
lions arrive. Sooner or later the West 
rami be prepared to talk if it wants to 
be sure of avoiding a war. 

It indeed it is .Mr, Krushchev 
only who is trying "to play on our 
nerves" then there would be one 
simple way of scotching his plans 
by giving his speeches fewer head¬ 
lines and less importance in report¬ 
ing. But, in our opinion, the differ* 
cm governments of the West each 
have an interest in wanting to 
use the tough line in Mr. K’s 
speeches for their own political ends, 
Ii is obvious for instance that the 
American government can more 
easily justify its astronomical war 
budget and the extra expenditure 
Kennedy recently asked for, by 
underlining, magnifying and if neces¬ 
sary' distorting Russian speeches. 
The Russians do likewise for their 
home consumption. And the British 
government which Is in the process 
of dealing wadi yet another of its 
financial crises, is not averse to dis¬ 
tracting public attention from this 
"crisis" in which the political oppo¬ 
sition can derive some benefit, to 


one on "defence" on which both 
they and the opposition are 
"united". 


CO Tong us the world is governed 
by power politics and divided 
roughly behind two power blocks, 
represented by the United States 
and Russia, every political move by 
one side can be viewed by the other 
as a threat to the balance of power 
with the need for counter-measures 
to restore the balance, Germany is 
an ideal "trouble spot" in thS poli¬ 
tical game, especially since the origi¬ 
nal agrements between the victors 
in the last war to keep Germany de¬ 
militarised and neutral for all time, 
have been broken both by the 
Americans and the Russians. Krush* 


N. Rhodesia Disturbances 


ifucre*ang news eomo from the 
Northern Provificc ol Northern Rhode- 
Hit* Kecem disturbstote mere have tad 
to die iolk*wui£ significant new>, a* re¬ 
ported in the “Cua, y TcLgtwpn 

(iti, f "The Northern Kh«x#c*ian 
Cove crimen l seem* j^uVUcd Lhui Mr, 
-nd arc 

noi responsible for tfie ta*a*rfranflfc». It 

ha*, however. complete e*»dcncc thai 

7. o! I he iMtai pa/iy —*e 

p*ay i rifc « leading part. 

in area* of ihe Northern Province 
sabotage and other direct -euon ha* 
ocefi taken by ir*e kw&U puny omcial* oi 

ihe United National independence Parly, 

which o now .aughiogly ‘"'banned' m 
la.* province. k is tiui local mmanve 
which m w mg bceaiac h ia*ow> 

detume decentrali^t tgnricneif* m uve 
Party. if Kenneth Ka-nda were not a 
Rumba hj t/ioc *i /night oe put down 
a* a local revolt iiuc to t nixUiiCic ^.ntag- 
omim 4i i* often tne Oiw *a African 

pohuci. bui the Arc** caiKcrfKd aid 
nw^riy all {fcirusa aicai. 

Already itw ponce have murdered 
scviijal Aincani, m me Non horn Pro¬ 
vince and more troops and aucrafi are 
moving to ihe norths VO arre*u have 
■ been maoe am m the district of 
Luwingu a "large mo&’* h Mi> been di*- 
; period by Government onicaiji. 

' ii ihe focal initiative can be continued 
by agitating among the wavering Chief* 
and by spreading the direct action to¬ 
wards ihe economic heart of not only 
Northern Rhodesia but of ihe whole 
Federation of Rhodesia and Nyaaaland, 
me Copperbeit, a non*vioient strike 
waul d be an cdfeclive weapon to use. 


Postscript:— 

The ’Obscner (l3/£/6lj In a report 
:rom Andrew^ Wilson carries important 
r.ew.. from Northern Rhodesia, 'The 
wave ol violence which has si reck 
Northern Rhodesia this week/' he writes, 

*■Tias been tar more widespread than the 
othcial op mmtmiques seggest." The 
acti>u*es ol saboteurs throughout a large 
area of the North of Northern Rhode* 
^,a are ipreathng towards the Copper* 
belt. Vet Wilson repons that "the root 
of the trouble remains unknown. It *a 
not the work of Mr. Kenneth 
KioftPa * United National independence 
Fariy—at least, riot oj its oJlkiul leader 
slop. £w&ytim$ paints to malcontent. 
— i/; or outside the party—bent on usurp¬ 
ing Mr. Kaur-da\ kade/sfup/* 

However, elsewhere Wilson reports uf 
“iiMAsive discontent springing from pov- 
veny, the woJlike mcJuwtJOAs of the 
ikriiba people and the moditouons im 
posed by hit Roy Wciensky s Federal 
Govemrikmt on the proposed new North* 
ern Rhodesia Constitution', winch 
sounds reason enough for discontent to 
me, and points to the re;isoos for the 
initiative of the local men within tlie 
U.NJ.P, 

I have spent over a year in the areas 
where tile major disturbances are occur¬ 
ring in the Non hern Rrovjgge, during 
which time 1 riiet several Zambia Con¬ 
gress local t>lliCiais uhe old name for me 
U.N.LF.j tp private. Everyihifig t have 
heard and read concerning the rebellion 
m the Northern Province lead* me to 
the conclusion that Northern Rhode*!- 
is on the brink of revolution. 

KJ W. 


US Pacifist’s 

PRISOH HUNGER STRIKE 

New' Londov, Conm., July 26. 

Bill Henry, 28-year-old pacifist from 
Lodi* Wisconsin today went into his 
25ih day of fasting at ihe Federal Cor¬ 
rectional Institution in Danbury, Con¬ 
necticut. This was reported by his 
fiancee, Beverly Kancgson of Norwich, 
Connecticut, after her visit with Henry, 
Tuesday afternoon. His first 21 days of 
non-eating was in the form of a fast as 
a means of expressing his strong protest 
against "the tendency of the U.S. and 
Russia toward the resumption of nuclear 
testing”. Henry was sentenced by Fed¬ 
eral Judge Robert Anderson to two 
] -year terms, to be served concurrently, 
for boarding the 'Ethan Alien" and 
'George Washington" Polaris submar¬ 
ines as a protest against nuclear weapons 
and the arms race. 

TVIce fed intravenously, the latter 
time Henry resisted and engaged In a 
"friendly and non-violent wrestling 
match with three guards and the cap¬ 
tain”. The past few days he has co¬ 
operated with a force feeding through 
a tube in the nose. He will continue his 
refusal to eat in the form of a hunger 
strike against the refusal of the prison 
officials to give hint a job transfer, which 
he had requested at the start of his im- 
prisonmenu He was working in the 
warehouse and requested a transfer to 
the hospital or^be education dept, where 
he Ldt his abilities could be better 
utilised to serve the other inmates. He 
slated: "The power this prison has over 
the men is so great that it has become 
^responsible, fn my case, it is irres¬ 
ponsible because they have refused to 
give me a job which is sailed to my 
needs as an individual," 

Afier three day* of his fast againsi 
tesiing he became too weak to work and 
was pul m "the hole" for four days. He 
was ihen removed to ihe hospiui "strip 
Cell", He plans to continue his hunger 
strike until he is given a job change. 

bceuMfl PaeiUnij drugged lor 
Fiugerpriuiing 

Victor Kjchftian, 2t>*year-old student 
ot Columbia University New York, 
who was imprisoned for trespassing dur¬ 
ing ihe launching of the **Fthan Alien" 
last November 22 in order lo protest the 
arms race, refused to co-operate with 
fingerprinting at the Danbury Instituiion, 
feeling that u was degrading. He was 
placed in solitary conimemcm lor four 
days, at which time he began lasting. 
Aflci ret using to co-operate, he was 
drugged and fingerprirned, but continued 
to resist as much as possible. His fast 
lasted fourteen days. 


chev is quite rl^ht when he accuses 
the Western Powers of destroy mg 
the Yalta and Potsdam agreements 
on Germany when they signed the 
Paris agreement with Western Ger¬ 
many and admitted that country 
into NATO. 

He accused them of "piling up 
more combustible material than 
anywhere else on the globe". (He 
didn’t say, however, that Russia had 
also made her contribution to the 
pile!). And it was therefore ridi¬ 
culous for Lord Home to oppose 
the Russian demand for a peace 
treaty for Germany with his state¬ 
ment, full of hurt-innocence, that 
"all we are trying to do is to con¬ 
tinue a system which has worked 
perfectly well for the last ten years. 
If that system can be Improved, 
well and good. We are always ready 
to meet and discuss how it can be 
improved' 1 . There is nothing static 
about power politics; crises are the 
life-blood of politics, and If one can¬ 
not provoke them then it’s the poli¬ 
ticians’ job to invent one. In which 
country is the situation stable from 
one year to the next? No sooner is 
one crisis overcome than another is 
born. And Germany—both West 
and East—of today just isn’t the 
same country as the Germany of ten 
years ago. Then, for instance. 
France and the Benelux countries 
were doing their best to oppose any 
measures the West German parlia¬ 
ment might want to take to build 
up the war*shauered economy. To¬ 
day Germany is not only the most 
powerful member of the Common 


Market and the largest exporting 
country in Europe but it is only a 
matter of time before she will be the 
leading military power in NATO, 
As we were saying, nothing in static 
in the game of power politics, and 
a mere peace treaty is certainly not 
going to keep an enterprising nation 
from finding its "rightful place” in 
the struggle! 

The meteoric rise of Western Ger¬ 
many in these last five years not 
only in the economic and financial 
sense but as a political power has 
not been matched by a correspond¬ 
ing development in East Germany. 
For all kinds of reasons, outside 
purely political considerations, this 
was not possible. But In terms of 
the balance of power it is possible 
to sec that from the Russian point 
of view Western Germany is a 
"threat” to Russia in a way that E. 
Germany is not to the Western bloc. 
Russia’s interest in a German peace 
treaty which would eventually result 
in the unification of Germany, and 
the Western Powers’ interest to let 
matteres drift along as they are, are 
therefore understandable. Rusria 
is prepared to gamble on a unified 
Germany because she has little to 
lose. The West (or rather, Amer¬ 
ica), on the other hand probably 
fears what Russia hopes, that a uni¬ 
fied Germany will have ambitions 
which would be hampened by an 
American-dominated Western alli¬ 
ance, and that in due course she will 
break away from — and thus weaken 
the Western bloc. 

Continued on pa9e 2 


AIR DISASTERS 

AND THE CULT OF ‘PROGRESS’ 


T>GTH die Hz mid and the Guardian 
^ iarmitt the "tragic” air disaster in 
which thirty-four schoolboys were 
among the victims, but are unanimous, 
in their disagreement with the unhappy 
headmaster who has declared T don’t 
think I could ever agree to another 
party hying”. The Herald thinks it would 
he wrong if the tragedy led to a "de¬ 
mand that young people should be 
earth bound.” and the Guardian that 

Journeys overseas have come to play 
a substantial and a fruitful, part in school 
life; and air transport has at once exten¬ 
ded their range and relieved them of the 
exhausting travel by surface transport 
which must sometimes have cut seriously 
into the benefit of the expedition. The 
number of air accidents is, alas, grow¬ 
ing along with the bulk of air travel, but 
its rate remains low—lau year about 
1.2? deaths for every 100 million pas¬ 
senger miles flown. 

To argue against mr travel is to invite 
tlu. accusation that "you are trying to 
pul back ihe clock” and mat "you can't 
stop progress”. Today you can only 
believe in "progress” ii \ou accept ihe 
Ur/ew iu^^cIi everything, from fashion, 
pre- pacl^^^Bner giseii bread, built-in ihh 
that or other, portable transistor sets 
which you hang from your neck so that 
Radio Luxemburg can follow you (and 
plague others! wherever you go. to the 
fastest form of travel whether on land 
or the air. You are progressive if you 
appear to "understand" modern music 
and appreciate tivmtgtifd art (-which 
means the last word in the application 
of paint lo canvas—currently it ^ with 
the feci, we believe}, 

in politic* you are progressive if you 
can show that your ideas will fit into 
thw social, economic and financial pav 
tern of life as it t*: "Socialism in the 


60V\ indicates to everybody that your 
socialism is up-to-date and isn’t suffering 
from any l9th century hangover* 

We believe that other values are in- 
solved in a definition of whai constitutes 
progress. And because we do not be 
iieve that speed is per *v "progressive", 
and because it is. so far as wc ea.i 
judge, the only advantage that air travel 
has over other forms of travel wc are 
unwilling to say, without first consider¬ 
ing the disadvantages, that ulr travel is 
beneficial to mankind. Certainly the 
Guardian argument seems pretty ihin. 
"Exhausting travel by surface transport'' 
ii only exhausting when it lacks comfort. 
After ail. tired business men cross me 
Ulanue by snip in order to enioy a tew 
day> re±i ; on the other hand more and 
mar* people are travelling long distances 
by private car which is a much mo.e 
exhausting way of travelling than by 
train! 

One can rationalise as much a* one 
hkes, but the fact remains that air travel 
will always he a more dangerous way of 
travelling than other forms of pubie 
transport. The Guardian admits that 
the number of air accidents is growing, 
and there is every reason to believe that 
with iarger capacity planes and a growing 
air conges lion they will go on increasing 
u) spite of greater precautions and mech¬ 
anical improvements. No maemne is 
100 per cent, perfect and no human 
be mg can even reach the mechanical 
perfection of a machine! U can be bad 
enough when either break down when the 
wheels of transport are on the ground. 
Rut it is almost always fatal for all con¬ 
cerned when ihis happens in the air. 

But apart from these, to our minds 
weighty considerations, why this almost 
pat ho logical hurry to get from A to B? 










■*** man tvas second-hand. and a 
fp«;ann second-hand at that. My 
daughter- ift-law told me whal her a urn 
had said about “Sam" l read the hook 
it Bristol and went straight to wJl- 
n.H-rnr, booksellers there with a list of 
the author's works. They had none m 
sicck. I offered three of them. Yes, 
three— just like that, though heaven 
know? I have few enough pennies to 
$~rnd on bocks. Nor was it because 
■*SanT was about homosexuals or be- 
eajse it was the best fiction on the 
subject I had ever read, hut because rt 
was the best no\el on am subject I had 
read for some time The subject re as 
banal to roe as to most orthodox; here 
1 found it written about in a manner that 
brought ii to clean fmh life; and to my 
ramd it was rescued and exalted by the 
unusual oustanding relationship in the 
book, between one of '"them" and a 
married woman, the most enduring and 
significant of various parings, and earned 
to a height at which one might even 
without blushing use that Tittle soiled 
four-letter word love. 

But it is not so much about "Sam" 
that I want to write here, greatly as I 
esteem it and much as it lacks recogni¬ 
tion, as about some other books of this 
writer. “Sam" was the only one pub¬ 
lished m England, the Bristol booksellers 
told me; so 1 wrote to an American 
friend who took the trouble to obtain 
ior me a second-hand copy of one that 
was out of pnm, “Clara" and to have 
the publishers* Little. Brown & Company 
o; Boston, send me a copy of another 
eirtier one "The Southern Lady". 

Perhaps I exaggerate Mr Coleman's 
vommixmem m the tide of this article. 
He is nenher dogmatic nor prophetic, 
Nowhere does he advocate mrecegnaiion; 
bu: nowhere does he refute the ration¬ 
ales* anticipation of that ultiroaie solu¬ 
tion Here’s how the subject emerges 
n a small mixed company of American 
tourist* in a freighter bound for the 
’dedrterranean. The centre of their 
ejfric ? the Sonihern lady. Her hus¬ 
band has none of her pretentious bm 
Kraquesiionable Southern charm. The 
narrator is ± novelist whose conciliatory 
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Let the people mix 


altitude toward the race question is so 
offensive to them that the lady feels 
herself driven to “wonder a little", in 
the lightest manner* if he might not have 
just a speck of the larbuish himself: and 
he replies: “That could be true of hoih 
of us, couldn't it. since we're Southern¬ 
ers. and more than one fine Southern 
family has been known to* , . 

Her husband intervenes furiously. On 
another occasion the narrator draws the 
husband into an exposition of his be¬ 
lief in coloured inferiority, which ends 
with the assertion that "the usual 
Nigras. the one with a little white brains, 
usually get it from the white man, 
usually have white blood in them.” 

“Then you suggest that the quickest 
and surest way to raise the level of 
Negroes is to have children born of 
Negro and white parents?" 

"I said nothing of the kind.” Austin 
said angrily. “That’s what you say 
. . . The real purpose of this integra¬ 
tion you're alt pushing for in schools 
and transportation is to force inter* 
racial marriage. That will lead—or 
would lead, since we're not going to 
let it happen—to complete mongreto- 
tion of the white race . . . The white 
race would disappear. The race that 
has built the Western world. The 
trees would grow up again and we’d 
all be ^wringing through them.” 

“In stead of from them 0 ” 

This arouses anger, but Austin keeps 
it down until, in reply to his talk of 
racial wars, the narrator says: 

"Why nor make friends with the 
dark people and not have wars?" 

"Because l " Anger sent his voice 
out of control. ‘They are not to he 
friends with white men! I’ll tell you 
how not to have a war, Drop the 
bombs on them now. That would 
*,how the world and the Nigras at 
home (hat we mean business!” 

“I don't get out in the world much," 

1 said, “I've heard there are fools 
like you, but I've never met one be¬ 
fore.” 

The author's basic theme in this, as in 
his other hooks, is love, the idiosy ncra¬ 
tic freedom of love. There is a glimpse 
of it in two contrasted minor characters, 
rw'o lonely old ladies, Connie Morrell, 
age 64, and Annie Peacock, 79. The 
sailors are overheard by the narrator 
discussing Connies affair with one of 
them when she joins him. She leases 
him for listening “like a chambermaid'' 
but she doesn't care. 


"She laughed I've done ilF I 
said I would that first dav and f have 
You are shocked Did vou think people 
slopped when they got as old as I am? 
1 suppose some never care about it, 
but I’ve loved it ever since the first 
time when I was eleven.” 

And here’s the cl her old lady, Annie 
has broken loose from Main Street for 
the first lime and is thoroughly revelling 
in her freedom. 

Annies expression of rapture (on 
first sight of European land} was so 
intense and pure it brought tears to 
my eyes. She gave a deep sign and 
turned to me. 

” Douglas She touched a finger 
to my cheek, 

”1 love you, Annie.” 

She smiled. 'J love you too. Isn't 
it nice for people to say that and mean 
it and not want to hang* on to one 
another or change one annother?" 
But the racial theme is carried to its 
tragic conclusion when the Southern 
lady, ridiculing the narrator’s suscepti¬ 
bility, comes to the fancy dress party on 
the last evening of the voyage, her neck 
and arms and shoulders coloured a dark 
brown, and sings an appropriate ditty, 
“Is that what Mr. Fisher likes? Did 1 
do all right?" 

The end of the party is tragic. The 
narrator has no mercy for her. Yet after 
we have seen the last of the lady and 
the narrator has met Annie again in New 
York and cleared up most of the details, 
the mystery of his intensely felt hut 
negative affinity with the lady is not un¬ 
veiled: nor is it when he goes to her 
home and verifies all she has told about 
it. Only when he learns from his mother 
about his own origin is he—and the 
reader—aware of the tragic significance 
of the brief reference to the lady's end 
when Annie reassures him in New York ' 

“Don't look unhappy. There's noth¬ 
ing you could have done/' 

“There was/" 

“Don't tell me, Douglas, 1 don’t 
ever want to know. But don’t blame 
yourself, my dear. That poor woman 
used you. too ..." 

It is the problem of hidden mi see ne¬ 
gation and “passing”, brilliantly tragic¬ 
ally presented; the other book ' Clara", 
gives the solution—knowledge and—en¬ 
durance, leading to love. Clara is in 
every way mistress of Carl Sayre's house 
to which he takes his unsuspecting bride, 
the narrator of the story- throughout. 
They have seen each other once before 


—the Negro servant and the white girl— 
and hated each other at sight. Every¬ 
thing imaginable occurs to intensify the 
enmity* and following each occasion 
something is said or done to keep them 
together. The brilliance here is not so 
much m incident as in the convincing 
development of the wife's reconciliation 
to a standard of living unimaginable to 
her in earlier days—enduring the fear 
and incapacity to deal with the sexual 
savagery of her husband, to which Clara 
holds the key of unquestioning submis¬ 
sion—the agony of being childless while 
Clara has his son—the unwelcome friend¬ 
ship between that coloured boy and the 
nephew she adopts as the most loved 
creature in her fife, an indecent friend¬ 
ship m more than one way; tn her view 
And along with all this is related the 
progress of the growing family of an 
elder sister of Lilian Sayre, who con¬ 
soles Lilian in her typical manner when 
her “sinful" acquiescence in the situation 
becomes known: 

"I’ve done the best I knew how to 
hide your shame ever since it hap¬ 
pened, even from you, but these things 
can't be hidden. The Bible says that 
our most secret sins will one day be 
shouted from the tallest roof tops " " 

“Your sins. Sister, would sound 
pretty silly shouted from the tallest 
roof tops. Can't you just hear the 
Lord yelling; 'Netta Jackson missed 
church last Sunday'!" 

"Oh, Lilian, you make me mad, you 
make me so mad 1 ” 

Finally in supreme sorrow it is not to 
her sister she turns but to the Negro 
woman who in his lifetime was her 
husband's mistress and is the moLher of 
his only child, when she loses her adop¬ 
ted and idolized nephew, and again when 
Clara's hoy is the subject of their last 


U|UW1 - WIT JCim 1054, 

! felt lonesome and wanicd w r4 
wuh somebody Wh„ ft rc f,W «* wat 
rhen to remember th al [ w0U Jd h0« 

C,a £ Al, w\i°i n ? «hile.| 

could tell her the days trcmhi, ind 
telling her. it *ould shrink i,/,V 
1 could deal svith. Only thi. . 1 /.' 
trouble was hers and not mitt* C 
being hers, it was mine. 

It is not so easy here to find q U0 
passages The author has 
milted to the discipline of hi* 
place narrator, who tells the story 
manner to win him the highest pj^uj 
urs rtvr cehirc uttftn. A heroine by 
sudden event or lurrt of change. 
Through the conn nancies of a Cl 

place fife, dramatic a* some inc 
arc, it U only looking hack on 
sequence that the full import of 
character comes home to one. Nowl 
does she make any claim of ft 
purpose, or indeed find any idea ft 
guidance. She is jim an ordinary lo 
middle-class smalMown American 
mg the best of life, as a matter of com 
In conclusion she makes only this 
ment: 

How strange it is that of ad 
people in my life. Clara turns out 
be the one I've shared the most 
And the rest of that paragraph is gn 
to more planning, especially for 
future of her dead husband's calm 
grandson, ending 

Maybe for him the plans will 
out better than they did for Pel 
Randall or Clara or Carl or 
There is money enough for any p 
And at last, there is love enough 
It is deplorable and discouragi: 
all pride in English letters that pub! 
should pander to the uneducati 
make fortunes out of an old secoi 
novel and a vulgarisation of the 
ful old Bible, while works like the 
ignored. K., 


South Coasi to the Northerner. Perhaps 
the shop-keeper near Victoria who has 
a large trade in Continental luggage 
labels is the explanation of the illusion 
that more people are going abroad. 

The visit of so many French to Brigh¬ 
ton is perhaps explained by the illusory 
glamour of far-away places with strange 
sounding names. 

The seaside holiday as an institution 
has been treated by J. A. R. Pimlot in 
The Englishman's Holiday but what im¬ 
presses one is the continual oscillation 
between permanence and change. One 
continually finds the visitor who has 
been 'coming here for years' who enjoys 
it ‘because it’s a change’. 

The seaside holiday is like arrested 
development, the pastimes change very 
llltk* Donald McGilj still turns them 


(about ten rooms at the most) which 
a plaque stating 'The Duke of Su 
Lady Augusta Murray and Cole 
D'Este stayed here {date given) 

One likes to speculate on this me 
a trots with their lodging behin 
smugglers' cave and their view of j 
sea. What wcfc they doing there? 
were they^ One hopes there is no 
Ventionaf explanation, for it call j 
treasured as a holiday souvenir id 
Along with it goes the con versa tiodj 
Pinter's play “The Dumb Waiter" fa 
by four holidaymakers). 

“What was it all about?" 

"J dunno." 

“He went out for a glass of water i 
came back with his coat off and the 
it was over." 

“What was it all about?" 


RURAL RIDES-or ten-sixty-six and all that 


H^riE motor car is over-raied as a 
^ method of e ravel, it is too quick a 
means of transport (when it dotf$ move) 
for any contact with the life around it. 
One sees at ground level, an interesting 
object or event but before there is time 
tc sec what it is. it is past. The motor 
car insulates one from humanity, and 
when it is not deliberately assertive of 
conspicuous consumption of petrol, miles 
and metal it is a&rcssivriy anti-social, 

EF T. B has an advertisement (a hi 
Prynctj of an ommbus composed of 
frccnei). Travelling iri a counicry omni- 
bu-. r somewhat like this, they arc eii- 
deed green and partake of all the charm, 
<and tome of the nutation) of country 
file if one has need of speed land what 
are holiday* if not a dockkss cakrj- 
oarkv* nrwspiipcricvt feast?; country 
are twi the thing They amble, 
ibey detour and they chatter hut event 
they arrive* and depart With .1 
train one freU vent, like a parcel, hut 
atop at a bus rvlliM.kin| along the court 
iff fanes of Stnwi one fceli, if not 
iiioilfi on the bridge, that (lie driver 
would accede to a reasonable demo 
cratic request for a diversion 

Oscsierton once blamed the rolling 
English dr unsard for Ihc rolling Lrjglidi 
reads’, but it must have been the power 
drunk Landlords who said ‘not laon 
my land', and it is the power drunk 
planner* with thru* set squares who have 
made the through ways so convernem to 
get from mmhere to nowhere and be 
vuie of seeing nothing 

I levelling about the country of Sus¬ 
sex rest or ei one's faith tit Kropotkin 
One feck that this country dtipiic 
Brightons thousands, could feed itself 
li one eliminates the mink farms, ih- 
phtioam shooting* the hatil* practice 
gr minds and produces something mora 
nutritious than broiler chickens and 


barley for the brewers. One realize* 
that behind all the mysterious posters 
of sales of ‘Forward beef stores' and 
accounts of farms run as a tax-loss in 
order to offset high profits there e\f>u 
the reality of foaming milk, grainy 
herds, and waving corn. The real wealth 
k apart from those abstract symbols 
known as 'money’. 

It is said that Britain's joining the 
Common Market will mean that ihe 
food that reaches us will be even less 
fresh—or in the classic phrase—'frig id- 
airc fresh’. Be that as it may it does 
not invalidate ihc theory that this coun¬ 
try cotdd feed itself. 

Side by side with this invisible decline 
in agriculture has begun the growth of 
the ‘developers', the continuers of sub- 
topta and the ’Pelvis Bay* of Osbert 
Lancaster. The providers of luxury 
fiat’ near the seaside have probably 
more ucviliitc sense than the caravan 
ules hut they have Jess social sense, 
fhey; like the provider* of London office 
accommodation ate more concerned with 
supply than demand 

The caravan tiki at least meet .1 tie 
maud J hey grew up to meet the dial* 
ieugc of the expensive, legiirKiited 
blunting frame holiday and inevitably 
became |U%1 a* cxpcmtivc and regimented 
I h* concreted *Ue at Pevcnsey Bay h 
like a barrack square I here are actually 
some trailer caravan* tin the site ihai 
have been lowed there but these are 
mere 'transients’ and arc more unpopu 
tar with the site proprietors than the 
ole is to Ihc rate paying boat ding house 
keeper a 

Jl seemed likely that with Ihc growth 
of coni menial holiday» there would be 
a dec fine lit the prosperity of seaside 
fctorU This to tome extent seeuic true 
but the variety of provincial accent* 
bran UafJfKiOfty to the attraction of the 


out. miniature golf still remains ahhough 
the craze must have died back in the 
’twenties, miniature railways and tram¬ 
ways still remain so that we can recap¬ 
ture our lost childhood, the Brighton 
rock is still the same all the way 
through; one discovers where old come¬ 
dians go in the summer-time; Mock 
Auctions arc out but Bingo and Betting 
shops are in, 

Brngo has taken over the stalls once 
given over to rolling pennies, which was 
skill. Bingo is pure luck but the house' 
can't lose, for a shilling each, sixty to 
a hundred sit down before an illumm 
ated hoard and cover up the numbers 
on the hoard as these are called out 
(with the aid of a microphone), the 
churning of numbers (no fancy stuff like 
IcgS'Cleven—this is serious business*, is 
taken up by other acolytes. The winner 
has one fine (pcrpnvdicular or horizontal 
or each comer) and can choose whatever 
he likes OH the stall as a prize. 

Bingo makes the name ’Fun Fair’ more 
of a misnomer than ever Only the siafi 
seemed to get fun from it The old 
Cushioned fruit machines had been re¬ 
placed with 'film star’ machines but the^e 
have now an old-world look Who hmv 
Avi* Uardncr, anyhow? . . 

To one lea led on the golden sands 
of the North the pebbly beaches of the 
South were hard going In Brighton 

there was the sinister sign of a 'cleansing 
ttHion*. paying testimony to thi' penis 
of pollution by technical advance u 

Pevcnscy Bay the battle against erosion 
continued and it was ironic that the 

Martel to lowers built 10 resist Napoleon a 
invasion should have only won a victory 
iigauikl erosion, fur behind them soil 
held and gras* grew and fought back 
the sea 

* • a 

In Hastings one saw a small cottage 


“They talked about the boss but we 
never seen him?’ 

"I think they were grangers." 

“I think really the waiter was the 
boss." 

“I couldn't make nothing of it" 

♦ * * 

And then there were the lady chess 

players at Lewes, in the coach-station 
That they should have been lady chess 
players is not enough, they must play 
between buses. 

♦ * * 

Through the lovely Ashdown Forest 
one's attention was drawn to the piatc 
where the Bishop of Bombay (the tall 
one) lived and (wonder of wonders 1 > 
where the Prime Minister fives. 

And then there wai the Sussex Trog 

Manufacturers, the largest collection of 
pixie* and toadstools outside Fulham, 
the home named Llanregguh (Dvlan 
Thomas fans notch the new University 
of Sussex in construction, the nail-file 
present in the xhape of a girl's kg the 
never-ending wonder of Brighten Pav¬ 
ilion with it* wonderful bad tasu- the 
appallingly crude poker-work jokes. 

Cobbctt is dead and MI6h i$ long ago 
Put a country bus nde brings us into 
touch with all the complexity of the 
social warp and wooll, A holiday em¬ 
phasises the point that basically people 
arc good-humoured, polite, sociable urJ 
kindly. A holiday brings out the belt 
in people Then they do what they 
want to do. Holidays and holiday rt- 
sons are full of affections and follies 
and Goldsmith in his biography of 
Richard Nash said; 

“None can properly be said to write 
history, hut he who understands if 
human heart, and its whole tra:.* 
affections and follies/' 

J R 
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small number of contributions to the Deficit Fund this week is 
disappointing but there are other indications that many of our 
aacrs have not realised what a serious strain the publication of a 
: 32-page monthly and the improvements made to Freedom have imposed 
our slender, indeed our non-eristem financial resources. 

The scricuyiess of our present situation is not dear simply by 
eoce to the present “deficit*" of £66. The estimated deficit on 
is based on the assumption that the average weekly income 
om sales and subscriptions to our journals will be not less than £55. 
fact ft*r jbe first six months of this year the income received from 
sources Iveraged £56 a week. Thus not only were we at the end 
June £50 short of our target so far as the Deficit Fund is concerned. 
|mt otfr income from sales and subscriptions was £494 less than the 
ate. Thus the real deficit at the end of June was £524 (S 1,600). 
.The seriousness of the situation cannot be exaggerated. It has 
us in a very difficult situation with our suppliers and printers, 
while we are not despairing yet. we must make it dear to all our 
who value Freedom and Anarchy that wc will not allow the 
ation to continue to worsen beyond the point where we should fee! 
bk lo honour our commitments both to subscribers and to our 
uprliexs. In other words if there is no improvement in the coming 
we shall reluctantly feel obliged to drastically modify our 
iishmg programme. 

us be frank about the situation. The main reason for our 
difficulties is that nearly half our postal subscribers who were 
t renewal notices last March have not yet renewed their subscriptions, 
have they notified us that they no longer wish to receive our 
a lions and we have therefore assumed that they arc still interested 
erring them. The present appeal is directed in particular to them 
if only z half of those who should send us their renewals did so 
month our financial situation would be radically changed overnight. 

Toe second reason for our difficulties is that the new efforts which 
j have made and w hich have cost us additional work and more expense 
i nrodeetion have not been matched by- the kind of increase in circula- 
which we were Jed to believe would have resulted. Having met 
criridsms of many readers about the presentation of the paper and 
need for a magazine type of journal we expected that they would 
have rtsponded by helping to find the new readers. Instead of 
eh. vrilh a few encouraging exceptions* there has been no response 
fine overwhelming majority of our readers* What we, as a group 
can do to stimulate the circulation is limited both bv the time we have 
!cf: over and the financial resources at our disposal. But if every reader 
who is an anarchist, or is at least anxious that the paper should be 
more widely read* were to take the initiative to introduce the paper 
to friends* as well as to seek to place it with newsagents and booksellers* 
the result would be an appreciable increase in our in fiuence as well as 
a corresponding increase in our income from sales. 

Wc shall do all we can to keep Freedom and Anarchy going 
whether the public climate is favourable or unfavourable. An earnest 
of our determination is surely the fact that in November we will have 
completed, vmb the exception of a break of a few months in 1939* 

25 years of continuous publication. During this time we have issued 
nearly 900 issues* always without a paid staff and always with the 
support of a small band of devoted readers, a number of whom are 
still giving their support. We are not pessimistic* then! But neither 
are wc believers in miracles and pennies from heaven! 

We have stated what the situation is, Wc have indicated how 
without undue sacrifices it could be put right. We ask all those of our 
readers who feel any involvement m this adventure to respond now. 
without a further day's delay. 


A MONO the myth* which arc .used to 
support the existence of a, police 
force .ire certain arguments put forward 
by pacifist* in their propaganda. Their 
arguments are to the effect that ;hc 
police arc radically different from the 
armed forces and are an agency com¬ 
patible with non-violence, fhe British 
police, in particular, are singled out as 
an unarmed force functioning for peace¬ 
making purposes* The following re¬ 
marks are the substance of a talk given 
to a pacifist youth group and the quota¬ 
tions used are taken form the entry on 
'Police Methods', pp, 2#-99 of an 
"Encyclopedia of Pacifism", edited by 
Aldous Huxley. Although this work 
appeared before World War 11, its ideas 
regarding the police are still current in 
pacifist circles. 

'The police are generally unarmed'* 
This is not true. The police arc gene¬ 
rally armed with truncheons which can 
be pretty vicious weapons when wielded 
against someone's skulk It is true that 
the majority of police do not carry 
ff/Tf-arms, but that ts because the auth¬ 
orities do not consider them necessary. 
However, most police stations, if not 
all, have an armoury* and certain Special 
Branch and other police carry pistols* 
In addition, when the police arc trying 
to arrest a lethal ty-armed person they 
arc usually issued with fire-arms. Some 
years ago* for example, lethal! y-armed 
bandits were engaged in a fight with the 
police in Cumm Street. London. Armed 
only with truncheons the police succeed¬ 
ed in capturing all but one of them, 
“Peace News" hailed this action as an 
example of non-violence. Unfortunately 
for “Peace News' 5 the remaining “bandit" 
was captured by police carrying fire¬ 
arms. It is obvious that, had the auth¬ 
orities known an armed robbery was 
planned, the police detailed to deal with 
It would have been issued with fire-arm 4 :. 

'Their prime task is the prevention of 
crime 


The prime task of the police is to 
enforce the law. Jf wc define a criminal 
as one who has broken the law. then 
the job of the police is lo arrest him 
and bring him before the courts. In 
other words, the police do not prevent 
the crime from taking place—they can 
only try to seize the "criminal’ after he 
has broken the law. 

If the term "crime' is used in the sense 
of an outrage against the Individual the 
police may wdl assist the "criminal". 
Pacifists cal! war s a crime against 
humanity", but I have yet to hear of 
a police force arresting a government 
which declared war or Commits any other 
act of violence against the individual. 


In time of war, on the contrary* the 
police arc actively engaged in seeing that 
the utmost obedience is given lo those 
who are organising the war for the Slate 
thev sen e. 


The idea that a coercive body such as 
the police can prevent crime is based 
upon the theory' that punishment is a 
deterrence. Logically, if the existence 
of a police force prevented crime then 
the more police there were the Jess crime. 
Ignoring the question of who would 
police the policemen, the easiest way to 
abolish crime would be to make every¬ 
one a policeman! As we all know 
policemen never commit any crimes—do 
they? 

"... and the forestalling of public 
disturbance.’" 


Berlin on the brink ? 


Continued from page * 

Only such considerations cao* m 
our opinion, explain the stubborn 


determine of the 
era. and tbe equally stubborn reluc¬ 
tance of the Western powers, to deal 
with the question of German unifi¬ 
cation. 

it should be pointed out fbat m 
the present ‘"crisis" Mr Krushchev 
Is not even asking for a peace treaty 
10 reunite Germany. He caffs for 
a peace treaty with the two Ger¬ 
many^ under which West Berlin 
would become a demilitarised free 
city. His ‘Threats" axe limited to a 
declaration that if the West refuses 
to sign such a treaty then Russia 
would go ahead and sign a peace 
mcaiy with East Germany, thus 
recognising her as a sovereign state. 
In that case, to a note Mr. fC. “the 
oucstioa of the use of communion- 


»ions with West Berlin would have 
to be settled by agreement with that 
country's Government", and not 
with Russia, He even went out of 
his way to point out (hat 

wc do not intend to infringe upon any 

lawful interest* of the Western Powers 
Any barring of acre** to Wcvt Berlin, 
any Hcckide of Wcif Berlin* j* entirely 
oir of the question* 

* 


pAILURE to reach some agree¬ 
ment on E. Germany will not 
drive cither America or Russia into 
war; that is. in our opinion, as cer¬ 
tain as the failure to admit Red 
China to the United Nations has not 
produced a war situation in the Far 
East! Hie E. German ‘‘crisis" 
could be used as an excuse to de¬ 
clare war* but in that case one would 
have to seek ihc real causes else- 


At present those causes do not 
exist. World capitalism neither 
threatens nor is threatened by Rus¬ 
sian “communism”. The growth of 
Germany, and the role she will play 
in world politics and economics in 
the next 10 years may radically 
affect the balance of power us well 
as upset the markets of the world 
/as could also Russia’s entry us a 
big scale operator in world mar¬ 
kets), These could well be factors 
leading to war. But event that is not 
certain* since Capitalism in the post¬ 
war era has shown a greater flexi¬ 
bility in tactics than its Marxist and 
anarchist critics ever imagined pos¬ 
sible. The cold war has become .j 
permanent feature of capitalist 
society: a more profitable aspect of 
modern society than an unpredict¬ 
able and virtually uncontrollable 
hot war. But it would never do 
either for the politicians (or even the 
pacifists and some anarchists) to 
admit this! 


This assertion Is a rather amminp. one 
in view of the way the police have dealt 
with some pacifists In recent demon- 
si rations! It is a dangerous one. how¬ 
ever, since it can be used to justify the 
suppression of any "tmeon^titutionar 
activity* such as direct action against 
nuclear weapons, industrial strikes, and 
public protest meetings. Another point 
to be remembered ts that should a 
'public disturbance" be such that the 
police cannot “forestall' “Lc*, suppress 
—It* then the authorities can call in the 
armed forces and declare a state of 
martial law, 

"They have no power of inflicting 
purrixhment." 

The police aic part of the coercive 
machinery of government amongst whose 
powers is that of inflicting punishment. 
They are therefore as much a part of the 
punitive structure as a cartridge is a 
part of the rifle which speeds a bullet 
into a man s heart. 

"Armies arc radically different from 
police forces”. 

Inasmuch as both arc instruments 
whereby the government imposes its will 
there Is no radical difference between the 
police and the army. What difference 
there is lies more in the area in which 
they operate than in their nature—it is 
one of degree, not of kind. The army 
Is generally concerned with inter-national 
affairs: the police with intra-national 
affairs. This is not a rigid distinction 
since the army can be used to quell In¬ 
ternal "disturbances* and the police 
assist in the rounding up of deserters 
and so on. In those countries with it 
less legally conformist population than 
Britain* the police are not only equipped 
with pistols but certain sections are 
militarised and act in relation to their 
compatriots rather like an army acts in 
relation lo an occupied country. 

"Police operate with the universal 
consent of the community which employs 
them.” 

This statement is neither valid as a 
justification, nor historically correct. 

Even if a 'community' does consent 
to something Avc are not told how the 
consent was obtained) it does not mean 
that that to which it consented is worth¬ 
while. There arc many evils in the 
world for which communal ‘consent’ 
could be claimed simply on the grounds 
that they are common practices. The 
"consent" argument k one of the typical 
Elusions of democratic political theory 
and is capable of being used to justify 
anything from monogamy to concen¬ 
tration camps. 


It would he interesting to know at 
what particular period the 'community' 
in Britain consented to the creation of 
a police force* Inspector Kectch, of the 
Kent County Constabulary, admits in 
his bookie" ‘ Public Order” that it has 
taken many years for the police to win 
she favour of the public. In has 
Prisons. Police and Punishment”, Ed¬ 
ward Carpenter records an incident 
during the Chartist movement in which 
a riot bet ween the Chartists and the 
police resulted in the death of a police¬ 
man. When the case came before a 
court of law the jury returned a verdict 
of H justifiable homicide’'! {Can you 
imagine such a verdict being returned 
rocky?) Jt would appear that the police 
were not very popular in their early 
days. Just where, then, did "universa 1 
consent* come into their creation? 

Even if at some time io the past the 
'community* had "universally " consented 
to The establishment of a police force, 
it cannot be argued that we today are 
under any obligation to accept a decis¬ 
ion of our ancestors. I know for a fact 
that no-one has ever asked my consent 
as to whether 1 wanted to be policed or 
not and if I bad been asked in the latter 
half of my lifetime I would not have 
consented. As long as one person In a 
community withholds his or her consent 
to being policed it cannot be argued,that 
universal consent has been given. 

"States arrogate to themselves The 
right, not only to judge other Slates, 
but also, by means of their armies, to 
punish them. The principle is wholly 
repugnant to law 

But what is the law of the State but 
the arrogation on the part of some men 
of the right lo judge others and. by 
means of the police and prison systems, 
to impose their judgment upon them? 
If judgment and punishment are wrong 
on an inter-national scale, then they are 
wrong on a national scale* The nature 
of an act is not changed because it =s 
done by a state to its own subjects 
rather than to the subjects of another 
st 2 ie. 

Those critics of pacifism who argue 
that the army plays a similar role in 
international relations as do the police 
In national relations are not. therefore* 
as wrong as orthodox pacifists would 
like us to believe. Both armies and 
police are products of archist systems 
and both are hostile to individual auto¬ 
nomy which is the primary conditions 
for the creation of war-less relationships. 

S. E. Farrier. 


Round the Galleries 


HTHESE arc the dog-days when our 
favourite’ gossip writers pen their 


prose from a bar m St. Trope?, and the 
Bond Street dealers pack the cash 
register along with the wife and kids 
into the back of the Old Jag and, like 
sleazy and ancient Mr, Toads, make for 
the open road. For the yearly announ¬ 
cement that the Town Is empty means 
that the sucker money is greasing the 
palms of the French and Italian dealers 
and our lads must wait for September 
for their share of the loot. But the 
galleries stay open and some dim clerk 
has his moment of glory m that he can 
stand at the door of ihc gallery openly 
enjoying his sp ; ! and a draw without the 
governor's eye tabbing him in the back 
and for a few brief weeks he can play 
god in his tiny playground. 

But the galleries themselves use this 
month to work off old promises of one- 
man shows for those whom ihe\ have 


little faith 


and for giving an 


ting 


le the unsaleable bric-a-brac that es in 
every' dealer's cellar. Only the Arthur 
Jeff revs Gallery at 2* Davies Street. \V ‘. 
shows signs of genuine artistic activity, 
tor a small group of card-carrying paint¬ 
ers are busily slapping dove grey paint 
around the walls of the gallery for 5, Td.- 
:m-hour-plus, a marriage of art and 
labour that would have made ftoskin 
and Morris dance upon the stones. 

The only exhibition of any interest is 
the Jack Simcock show at the Piccadilly 
Gallery at Ifia* Cork Street, W.I.* for 
Simcock Is at the moment one of our 
most important realist painters and his 
world of Mow-Cop in Staffordshire still 
hold* its dark, sweet beauty. But as 
Simcock s deserved reputation grows, so 
a brine<v creeps into his work- He is 
lightening his landscapes and adding 3 
p honey romantici sm that ill-serve* his 


talent. His weakness was always the 
shadowed figures that he tried and failed 
to create to haunt his silent world and 
in place of these he has used snowmen. 
These shapeless figures in the foreground 
with their funny hats and gormless 
grins will win the palpitating and flabby 
hearts of our affluent middle class but 
they bode ill for Simcock for the worst 
painting in this exhibition. ‘"Pigeon 
huts, Mow-Cop" was the first to be sold 
just as Burra’s worst painting at his 
Lctcvre show was the first to find a 
buyer. 

A gallery that deserves attention is 
the Adams Gallery ui 24 Davies Street, 
\\ that does not carry an advert m 
"Art News’'* and by an editorial over¬ 
sight is not included in their buff' 
coloured handout of the London gal¬ 
leries* It is a pity for they list 99 
galleries and it would have made it a 
neat IOO* This gallery is a silent empty 
place that has the deserted air of a pro¬ 
vincial museum yet it is well worth a 
visit for it specialises in the work c£ 
lesser known French realist painters. 
Though tbe mam room is dominated by 
a pretty awful life-sure painting of 
Christ ip screaming reds* blues and 
greens by Lorjou it cars be ignored for 
the pa ratings of Michonzc, Michonze 
w;js a one-time friend of Max Ernst 
and it ; v said that he found Ernst bis 
* ; rs' work in Farts but there the claim 
on our age ends for Michonxc tries 
carefully and painstakingly to capture 
he background of the renaissance paint - 
mgs. The same flat sky* the same green 
mountains rising like bad teeth, the same 
ais of divine unreality but painted oh 
so tovingly, and oh so badly* vet when 
week after week one views the trash 
that h hawked for f hreo figures by the 












IT begins with a party of ixop c 

A attending ari anarchic summer school. 
They are camping around a farm, be- 
r^rp'ing to one of the comrades* which 
r- on :in island oft the west coast of 
Scotland* They have bad the usual sort 
<i[ lectures and discussions for three 
days, and a number of different trends 
are manifest within the gathering* There 
arc the anareho-vvndicahsfs who regard 
the Whole thing ns rather a joke* a plea- 
smt holiday but n mere tiff king-shop for 
the intellectuals The more sociology 
cally orientated mt effectual? regard the 
gathering a* a golden opportunity, nff 
though lafgpH a wasted one. for debat¬ 
ing matters of importance in the devel¬ 
opment of modem anarchism* This 
latter group is supported, to some e*i£PU 
by the mdividualiU nmrchritv who re¬ 
gard the anarcho-syodienlists a* labour 
ing under an illusion* 

There are* of course* stray individuals 
at the camp who are vague social ideal¬ 
ists but not anarchists Then: arc also 
one or two people who ridicule anarch¬ 
ism privately* but who come for a holi¬ 
day which has the attraction of its un- 
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in search of an author 


Conventions fil> * 

There a re about a do^cn children in 
(his party* and the men outnumber the 
women tty three to one. The women; 
have made tber^selves responsible for 
the catering and for most of the otgrm- 
izaiiort of the camp. Although most of 
the men have been perfectly co-operative 
and vri'iing rn doing sfcci- share of 4 be 
chores* after three da ; > become* ap- 
parent that a few nr ire determined 
shirkers of aff work* Most people in 
the camp regard this personal faffing as 
of little importance, as there art? plenty 
of people wilting; to do (he work, but 
one of the comrades insists on calling 
an emergency meeting to d'stuss the 
problem of individual 'Osponsibility l a T ' 
a matter of principle'*. The meeting is 
badly attended and achieves nothing. 

The whole party s down at the beach 


UNIVERSITY ANARCHIST 
GROUP IN NEW ZEALAND 

I?<h a fitting atmosphere in his introduc¬ 
tory talk* in which he described hi? 
fifteen years as an anarchist and the 
tundarncntals of libertarian thought. 
Bill Dwyer invited discussion on the 
anarchist concept*cn of society m which 
all the mutual relations o r its members 
arc regulated* not by laws, not by auth¬ 
orities whether self-imposed or elected, 
but by mutual agreements between the 
members of that society and by a sum 
of social custom? and habits—not petri¬ 
fied by law. routine or superstition* but 
continually developing and continually 
readjusted, in accordance with the ever- 
growing requirements of a free life, 
stimulated by the progress of science, in¬ 
vention and the steady growth of higher 
ideals. 

On this basis the discussion: provoked 
lively arguments on religion* sc,\. society, 
morality and a host of other topics. Jim 
Hawkins* 3 secondard school teacher, 
saw society as having evolved f r om early 
primitive tribal life through feudalism 
to capitalism and now striving to a 
higher life in which the goal of true 
equality would be eventually achieved. 

So ended a highly successful inaugural 
meeting* It was stressed that the new 
group was as yet an infant and that the 
first step was to set up study groups to 
promote an informed and growing cen¬ 
tre from which other groups would stem 
and receive encouragement* Already 
plans were made to hold a summer camp 
and seminar in a remote mountain area 
near the sea where it is expected about 
fifty men and women will meet to com¬ 
bine serious study on the problem? of 
the new society and its achievement with 
3 free social holiday. 

One interesting aftermath to the Meet¬ 
ing was the pronounced hostility of the 
Student Executive who would not under¬ 
stand how a university dub could func¬ 
tion without officials a fid therefore re- 
‘used to enrol the Anarchist Association 
as a campus woe*y. Hostile reaction to 
this decision was reflected in that, within 
*in hour of a requisition for a Special 
Genera! Meeting being canvassed. more 
than twice the required number of 
«mdttr. r had signed iri not only to have 
the ajnarehrvts enrolled but also 10 pass 
a vote of no confidence in the Executive* 
word T V: new group has started 
to think. 


(From a correspondent) 

T ONDON Anarchist Rac 

now settled V*w Zealand* lav iff 
in a \Vc' T mg"on hospital. T~ the bed be¬ 
side him wt;-. < young trainee teacher 
who re ' * 1 a night coffee bar to support 
h b wife and child- The shop also 
the centre for meffectual and working- 
c'.as^ activity where plans for campaign* 
such as Nuricar aod Total Disarmament, 
repeal of a^ti-union laws and the orga"- 
Kmg of public opinion against racial dis¬ 
crimination were often discussed and 
forrmilatod. 

The two cor iTesccnts soon engaged 
in kXJg discussions on politics and more 
rartiodariy socialism. Rac discovered 
that tr this erty were several groups, 
such as Social v: Forum* a SPGB club* 
and individuals who were thoroughly 
disappointed with the Labour Party and 
were seeking other ways to bring about 
the sock-re ideal. Fortunately he had 
brought a large amount of Anarchist 
prepaganda and literature with farm* in- 
eimfcrt' a hundred back issues of 
Ir.mov. (Ironically the local Co rise; - 
vaiwc pert;* organ has the same title) 

Paddy Craddock ? coffee bar shortly 
became * base for anarchist discussions 
and debates. Many people, from wharf 
labourers to university students, stimu¬ 
lated h) rcadfogA* of LAG weekly and 
books by Kropotkin* principally* found 
r exav: more wt>rthwhile and positive 
than oereM be offered by any of the 
seesaw 1 "^ pc' 'ici! parties whether 
labour, ton or cornniunisl. 

A r lass in July n was decided to 
establish * group on the university 
Ortj^ Soon placartSs and stencil led 
fwrticsrs ■proclaiming ^Property cs Theft’*. 
'*Law—the Pronrtutson of Justice 1 3 '’ and 
apr quotation- from anarchist wo'eis 
were promif^mlv displayed to advertise 
the mceuof, 

A capacrts crcnrd turned up in the 
new Stutirms* Union budding, about 
three-quarter* h wiotrty and in 

rere*? A meeting wkfiogi a chairman 
might have been exported to be chaotic, 
particub^’y a* had come to vent 

coueasm and even hwaifrty. But, ms a 
keturev presen* described k < was one 
of the best ordered and moat interesting 
meeting held in the vnrse*%iu for 
a day. 

Comrade Vinyoumb hetprT to 
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or (he west of the island, when there 
corner an earth-shaking shock and a 
brilliant flash from the cast. Later a 
mushroom cloud rises in ihe ^ky: 
H-bomb has been detonated on the 
Clydeside. Lesser shocks indicate that 
t ve rest of the mainland is also being 
devastated. As the island is a Jong wa> 
''om the mainland, ft escapes dnnrtgc* 
and a steady westerly wind protects it 
from falfncut* 

There are four crofts or* the island 
u"0 over a ibousond sheep* but other- 
"rise the island's resources are poor. 
The rtdrff wave which follows the H- 
homb shock carries away or smashes the 
few boats which were available* *0 
e- ewonc on the inland is stranded. They 
realize Loo* that the mainland is pro¬ 
bably uninhabitable anyway because of 
radioactive fall-out. which they are 
lucky K? escape* The immediate prob¬ 
lem of food is soluble only by killing 
and eating the sheep on the island, but 
almost at once the owners of the three 
other crofts realize that theft own future 
is being imperilled by the presence of 
Sfsv stranger? on the island, and are 
determined to resist theit encroach men ts* 
using shot-guns If need be. 

This i? the situation for Lhe beginning 
of my novel. How does it develop? 
How do the theoretical principles of 
these anarchists stand up to being con* 
fronted with such a testing situation? If 
the hostile crofters are not prepared to 
let them share in the resources of the 
island what are the pacifists prepared to 
do about it? How are the determined 
Ia}'-a bout? t rented 0 How do thev deal 


with 1 he problem of a miniature society 
in which there arc ihroc times as many 
men as women? Above all. how does 
the problem of power reaJfy get resolved 
in such a situation—do they equate prac¬ 
tice with principle, or docs a controlling 
junta arise* as the more forceful and 
perhaps the more mtelljgeh! members of 
the community decide that ff is best th.v. 
things are done their way? 

It may be objected that I have put 
these characters in a most artificial set 
of circumstances* and that theories of 
anarch 1 stm would have no fa!- test m 
such circumstances* But in real fffe 
circumstances are always peculiar. Our 
comrades in Spain achieved their suc¬ 
cesses and their failures in peculiar and 
unforsecn circumstances, and it is likely 
that this will always be so. Anarchist 
theories do not exist in a vacuum* It 
will always require men and women, 
with their individual peculiarities of 
personality to impliment such theories* 
A man's personal characteristics may 
make him utterly incompetent or un¬ 
willing to put his theoretical ideals into 
practice* This has led to a philosophy 
Of despair propounded by Herbert Read 
some years ago. that theory and life are 
two separate realms of existence, 

I have done no more than set the Stage 
for a novel. It h3S been with me for 
so long that I now know that f will 
never have the time to write it* How 
the plot must unfold will depend upon 
the writer. Everyone who read? this d 
a potential writer, and even if he oever 
thinks seriously of writing this nose!* the 
plot will develop to some extent in his 


BUTTON MADNESS 


FOLLOWING the piece in Free¬ 
dom on Berlin (August 5th— 
Jumping Off Ground to Novrhcre) 
the point xvas made by one of the 
editors that the commentary seemed 
contradictory' in places on the ser¬ 
iousness or otherwise of the ^Berlin 
crisis", 

Reading the piece again, and 
allowing for the errors which ob¬ 
scure one or two of the points, the 
main argument seems clear enough, 
that the * * . “Berlin crisis is but a 
stage in the cold war providing a 
jumping off: ground to nowhere". 

When I said that . , . “there is 
always the possibility of war . , . *' 
it was not merely to cover myself 
in the particular issue of Berlin, but 
because 1 hold to the traditional 
anarchist view that war is inevitable 
under capitalism: the enemy may 
change, the scale may be limited but 
as long as profit can be made from 
war and the fruits of political power 
increased, we will have wars. There¬ 
fore* the possibility of a particular 
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big-name 
return to 
struggle. 

H was net uniy a disappointing week 
among the galleries but alsj for the so- 
called Soho Vigilantes, for this small 
group spawned at a table tn the French 
caH in QM Compton Street decided it 
ewouJd be a giggle lo make with the feet 
in lhe nrm lo GimpcI Fik at 5 t) South 
Motion Street. W. 1 ,. to make a public 
and publicised profit at the Ji^ef 
AJfcwfV exhibilfon. ‘ Homage to the 
jtquare J »u the belief that the unfottu 
nate title leferred to the opfHHitum aixl 
ifuri there politiea! OVcrtivne^ or 
ufiderione^ or »lut have y*.Ht FuiiU' 
natdy ooe id then Imgcrmvn broke lhe 
neyn tho< eriatr pwrt% that dwfM: 
pBinliAgi by a *rvrfUv* vrar-o4d German 
were what tbe title %auf Le* 

\uuarev having four equal ride* and 
angles 

For rim elderly German who 
b'** in Ha^e« in Anjieriica loves to 

evamine lhe uk^iIv that emn be obtained 
b\ fhe u$C' of colour when applied to 
rectilinear geometry and tw wKhe» that 
not only rhe Phi frit i.tve^ but our uwu 
home frown phoney atmif garde would 
Uke »T»e trouble to find out what they 
suppovd to be 
Uso »fuW wii 



“situation" resulting io war is always 
there* 

The reasons why Berlin at this 
tirue seems an unlikely “war starter" 
have been expressed m Freedom 
several times. There are many but 
the most important as I see it is that 
Britain and America, whatever they 
say. are divided on the question of 
a united Germany* 

Further* in spite of the war-like 
gestures from Eastern Germany, in 
my view the Government has no in¬ 
tention of pushing the issue to the 
point where an open conflict be¬ 
tween East and West will result in 
large-scale war* Neither Russia or 
Britain wants Ibis for reasons which 
have already been stated* 

But at the risk of confusing the 
issue still further 1 am not so sure 
about the intentions of America* 

With an “independent" and ag¬ 
gressive leader in Washington deter¬ 
mined to prove himself as a politico' 
leader capable of standing up to 
"any aggressor”, backed by an ad¬ 
ministration which spends more on 
armaments than the previous one 
and whose advisers are not at all 
uneasy about a “limited" war in 
Berlin, a “skirmish” between East 
and West forces in Germany with 
the use of small midear weapons is 
not an impossibility. 

Several weeks ago when the 
Soviet Government announced its 
intentions to rc-open negotiations 
for a separate peace treaty with East 
Germany {which had already been 
conveyed to Kennedy in Vienna 
when be talked w ith Krushchev> we 
suggested that the resultant clamour 
made by the Democratic Adminis¬ 
tration. under lire over its Cuban 
policy, provided a welcome diver- 
Mtm into which the big guns could 
be fired. 

But the trouble with political 
diversions is that they are no; 
a! vs a y s eont rol table. 

One of the main points made by 
the spokesmen for the Campaign 
for Nuclear Disarmament and I 
think a valid one. is that "some 
lunatic might press a button” in¬ 
volving us m a nuclear war which 
notonc can control. 

Although recurring crises is the 
political meal on which all govern* 
menu feed, when discussing them 
we must alwavs think about the 
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G*u**y. What would bu the ^ 

(hew fifty characters in jtCT) 

Naturally you youraclf would be a - ef7 '' 
her of the comrramiij other ^ 

imartbriCs you have known *v WJ vj a lsi 
be there. How would X b^hav t in VJ 
cfrcura^uocc?, and how would v 
when he was expected to work aa wSJ 
an talk? Thone who bad wme 
ienoc of communal life during ib-. , 
wfff ha ve a I ready experienced 
slight degree* the prot fl e m ? which eo- 
front these fifty charoac^* 

Oo a sodolo^Cal f vvd the norel migbjj 
embrace a span of time |rl *he ] 

dcsccodcnt? of these pioneec^ w - r « ■ 
ccmed* A commun^rt of poverty 
prevail in the years when the pan 
confftncd to the bland, herding sheep s 
digging oouuocs, htjf eventually 
radioactivity of the imin!an<| would 
dmvn they could return to the pro 
leras of creating a complex. rechnc:t 
cal society—if they wanted to. 1#J 
ever you envisage is dependent on yo 
own view of anarchfsrrr. The fifty ch 
acterti look to vuu in hope* 

Gtj 
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r“-gtif*r cofl^ribeters, 

LONDON j 

ANARCHIST GROUP 

CENTRAL MEETINGS 

L.A.G * Central London meetings 
suspended for the time be in” pending ( 
hookin-; of a new meet ins-pla ce. 

Hyde Park Meetings 

Every Sunday at 3-30 (if fine) 

OFF-CENTRE 
DISCUSSION MEETINGS 

1st Thursday of each month at $ pjp. at 
Jack and Mary Stevenson'^ 6 StaintOD 
Road* Enfield* Middx, 

Last Wednesday of each month at S p-m. 
at Dorothy Barasi's. ^5 Twylord A^Tnue. 
Fortis Green* N.2. 

No August meeting at For.rs Green. 

1st Wednesday of each month at S pju. 
at Cohn WardN* 53 Ellcrby Street* 
Fulham. S.W.f. 

3rd Thursday of each month a; S p.nL at 
Donald Rooum s* !4Sa Follow? Road, 
Swiss Cottage, NWJ. 

Sm MEETING 

l^st Friday of each month at S psr.. a: 
Laurens Otters Ladbreke Road W.l l* 


Freedom 

The Anarchist Weekly 

FREEDOM appears on tbe tint three 
Safurdays of each month. 

On the Inst Saturday* we publish 

VN ARCHY, a 52 -page Rmmal of 

anarchist idei»s (I S or 25c* post free). 
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